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PREFACE. 


THE  following  poem,  commemorative  of  Congreve, 
is  here  reprinted  for  the  first  time  since  its  publi 
cation  in  1729,  and  is  here  for  the  first  time  attri 
buted  to  Thomson.  It  has  escaped  the  lynx-like 
research  of  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  the  accurate 
annotator  of  Murdoch's  life,  and  was  pointed  out  to 
its  present  Editor  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  who  assigned  it  to  Thomson 
from  the  characteristic  impress  which  it  bears  to 
the  acknowledged  productions  of  that  delightful 
poet. 

Mr.  Gary  has  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  a  poet 
ical  question,  and  his  word  will  carry  weight  ;* 

*  Soutliey  preferred  reprinting  the  first,  and  not  the  second 
or  revised  edition  of  Cowper's  Homer.  "  The  Editor,"  he 
says,  "  has  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  concurrence 
of  every  person  with  whom  he  has  communicated  on  the 
subject.  Among  others,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
Mr.  Cary,  whose  authority  upon  such  a  question  is  of  especial 
weight,  the  Translator  of  Dante  being  the  only  one  of  oui 
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but   there   is   other   evidence  that  will  bring  it 
home  to  Thomson  beyond  internal  testimony. 

Millan  was  at  this  time  Thomson's  publisher ; 
Winter  and  Summer,  the  poem  to  the  Memory 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Britannia,  were  all,  like 
this  on  Congreve,  "  printed  for  J.  Millan  at  his 
shop  near  the  Horse  Guards."  Nay  more,  these 
several  poems  by  Thomson  are  advertised  among 
Millan's  books,  and  at  the  head  of  his  list  at  the 
end  of  this  very  publication.  These  are  facts  of 
importance  in  assigning  the  authorship  of  this 
poem  to  Thomson  :  separately  indeed  they  are  of 
little  value,  collectively,  as  I  think,  conclusive.* 

Many  perhaps  will  exclaim,  What !  a  new  and 
unknown  poem  by  Thomson,  printed  in  his  own 
day  as  a  separate  publication,  and  now,  more  than 
a  century  since  it  first  appeared,  reprinted  in  our 
own  as  a  new  discovery.  Impossible  !  But  the 
fact  of  a  poem  of  Thomson  lying  as  it  were 
unread  and  unknown  for  more  than  a  century, 


countrymen  who  has  ever  executed  a  translation  of  equal 
magnitude  and  not  less  difficulty  with  the  same  perfect  fidelity 
and  admirable  skill." — Southey's  Cowper,  vol.  xi.  p.  xxxiv. 

*  T.  Park  has  written  in  his  copy  of  the  first  Edition  of 
"Spring",  now  in  Mr.  Bolton  Corney's  possession: — "John 
Egerton  told  me  that  he  [Thomson]  lived  some  time  with  Mil- 
lan"  i.e.  John  Egerton,  the  bookseller,  one  of  Millan's  succes 
sors  at  Whitehall. 
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is  not  so  wonderful  as  the  single  fact,  put  for 
ward  of  late  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  and  proved 
beyond  cavil  or  question,  that  every  edition  of 
The  Seasons,  from  1746  to  1841,  exhibited  a  mu 
tilated  text — a  text  different  from  the  author's 
own  copy  of  his  poem. 

But  Mr.  Bolton  Corney's  discovery  was  not 
quite  new;  and,  curious  enough,  the  very  differ 
ences  pointed  out  by  that  gentleman  in  1841,* 
were  first  pointed  out  in  1836  to  the  present 
Editor,  as  among  the  curiosities  of  literature,  by 
Mr.  Bolton  Corney's  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Let  me  here  express  a  wish  that  Mr.  Corney 
would  extend  his  labours  beyond  the  text  of  The 
Seasons  and  the  Life  by  Murdoch.  The  Castle  of 
Indolence  calls  for  his  revising  care :  the  text  in 
the  Aldine  Edition  is  most  inaccurate,  and  that 
in  Tilt's  illustrated  edition  but  little  better.t  In 
the  latter  indeed  there  is  an  attempt  to  collate 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1841. 

f  The  Seasons  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  by  James 
Thomson.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham  ;  and  Forty-eight  Illustrations  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  London,  Tilt  and  Bogue. 
1841. 

My  father  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  or  the  illustra 
tions.  His  portion  of  the  work  was  the  Life,  by  far  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  memoir  of  the  poet  that  has  yet  ap 
peared. 
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the  text  with  the  first  and  only  edition  which 
appeared  in  Thomson's  life-time,  and  two  omitted 
stanzas  are  restored  to  the  Second  Canto.  But 
upon  what  good  grounds  many  of  the  so -thought 
emendations  are  made,  and  the  two  stanzas  in 
troduced,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The 
reading  of  the  received  text  is  in  many  places 
better  than  Thomson's  own  edition.  The  poet 
was  a  great  corrector  of  his  own  writings,  and 
may  have  left  a  corrected  copy  of  the  poem,  from 
which  the  several  alterations  were  made.  Mr. 
Corney's  public  letter  of  complaint  about  the  text 
of  The  Seasons,  was  written  when  he  was  unac 
quainted  with  the  letter  from  Murdoch  to  Millar,* 
wherein  the  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  admits 
that  he  had  removed  the  passage  in  question  on 
his  own  authority.  Mr.  Corney,  without  this 
letter,  would  not  have  dared  to  restore  the  read 
ing  of  the  1746  edition  ;  for  the  poem,  as  a  poem, 
is  all  the  better  without  the  lines  in  question. 
The  passage  indeed  is  characteristic  of  Thomson 
and  his  muse  ;  but  The  Seasons  have  more  than 
enough  of  political  allusions, — too  many  passages 
of  personal  and  political  compliment  to  the 
enemies  of  Walpole  and  his  administration, — too 
much  of  Liberty  and  Britannia,  to  make  us  think 

*  Wooll's  Warton,  4to.  1806,  p.  252. 
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that  Murdoch  was  very  far  wrong  in  point  of 
taste.  I  could  wish  moreover  that  Mr.  Bolton 
Corney  would  extend  his  editorial  care  to  the 
minor  poems  of  Thomson,  of  which  he  says  cor 
rectly  that  the  most  ample  collection  is  contained 
in  the  Aldine  edition,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
There  are  many  errors,  however,  let  me  add,  in 
the  text  of  that  edition, — a  sad  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  a  sad  want  of  notes  by  way  of  illustration. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  that  sweetly  plaintive  poem 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Aikman, 

"  Dragg'd  lingering  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
And  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath." 

Till  is  the  word  in  Murdoch,  and  what  Thomson 
wrote  unquestionably. 

Again,  why  have  we,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  267,  a  long 
poem  to  Mr.  De  la  Cour  in  Ireland,  on  his  Pros 
pect  of  Poetry,  after  Thomson's  own  declaration 
that  it  was  not  his,  printed  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  in  the  pages  of  so  popular  a  miscellany  as 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine* 

*  "  N.B.  The  poem  in  blank  verse,  intitled  To  Mr.  James 
Dalacourt  on  his  Prospect  of  Poetry,  sign'd  J.  Thomson,  is 
come  to  hand,  but  we  not  only  find  it  publish'd  already  in  a 
Monthly  Collection  for  November  1734,  but  are  assur'd  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  that  tho'  it  has  some  lines  from  his  Seasons,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  piece  till  he  saw  it  in  the  Daily  Journal." 
— Gentleman  a  May.  for  August  173(5,  p.  484. 


In  a  new  edition  of  Thomson  Mr.  Corney  might 
then  find  place  for  the  following  sweet  poem,  which 
Hone  has  printed  in  one  of  his  publications  from 
the  MS.  of  Chaucer  Ogle,  who  assigns  it  to  Thomson, 
and  indeed  it  carries  the  mint-mark  of  the  poet 
with  it : 

TO  LOVE. 

Sweet  tyrant  Love,  but  hear  me  now ! 

And  cure  while  young  this  pleasing  smart, 
Or  rather  aid  my  trembling  vow, 

And  teach  me  to  reveal  my  heart. 

Tell  her,  whose  goodness  is  my  bane, 
Whose  looks  have  smil'd  my  peace  away, 

Oh !  whisper  how  she  gives  me  pain, 
Whilst  undesigning,  frank,  and  gay. 

Tis  not  for  common  charms  I  sigh, 

For  what  the  vulgar  beauty  call ; 
'Tis  not  a  cheek,  a  lip,  an  eye, 

But  'tis  the  soul  that  lights  them  all. 

For  that  I  drop  the  tender  tear, 

For  that  I  make  this  artless  moan  ; 
Oh !  sigh  it,  Love,  into  her  ear, 

And  make  the  bashful  lover  known. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  giving  general  circulation 
to  a  poem  like  this,  and  the  following  Commemo 
ration  of  Congreve,  I  am  adding  only  to  the  bulk 
of  Thomsons  writings — oppressing  with  weight, 
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and  with  weight  only,  the  neat  pyramid  of  white 
marble  he  had  erected  for  himself.  I  could  swell 
this  publication  with  other  poems  by  Thomson 
equally  genuine,  but  they  would  rather  detract 
from  than  add  to  his  well-earned  and  high  repu 
tation — -supplying  quantity  rather  than  quality. 

Among  the  more  curious  minutiae  of  the  poet's 
life,  well  enough  known  in  his  own  day,  but  lost 
in  our  own,  is  the  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  our  stage  history,  that  part  of  the  Prologue 
to  "  Agamemnon"  was  not  allowed  by  the  licenser 
to  be  spoken.  This  circumstance  is  at  once  both 
new  and  curious.  Every  copy  of  "  Agamemnon" 
has  the  forbidden  passage  printed  in  inverted 
commas,  but  no  one  has  explained  or  assigned 
the  reason.  The  London  Daily  Post,  April  24, 
1 738,  affords  the  necessary  explanation  : 

"  Tomorrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  will  be  published, 
price  Is.  6c?.,  AGA.MEMNON,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  now  acting 
with  great  applause,  &c. 

"N.B.  The  lines  in  the  Prologue,  not  allowed  by  the 
licenser  to  be  spoken,  are  printed  and  distinguished  by  in 
verted  commas."* 

*  "  As  such  our  fair  attempt,  we  hope  to  see 

"  Our  judges, — here  at  least, — from  influence  free ; 
"  One  place, — unbiass'd  yet  by  party-rage, — 
"  Where  only  honour  votes, — the  British  stage. 
"  We  ask  for  justice,  for  indulgence  sue : 
"  Our  last,  best  license  must  proceed  from  you." 
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This  was  prior  to  the  refusal  of  a  license  for 
Edward  and  Eleonora. 

Mr.  Bolton  Corney  is  so  conscientious  a  lover 
of  truth,  and  fights  for  facts  with  so  commend 
able  a  pertinacity  of  purpose,  that  if  I  part  from 
him  in  this  Preface,  questioning  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions  in  one  small  point,  he  will 
readily  forgive  it  in  one  who  respects  his  studies, 
admires  his  research,  envies  his  accuracy,  and 
one  moreover  who  is  thankful  to  him  for  all  he 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  behalf  of  polite  and 
antiquarian  literature. 

"  It  is  commonly  said,"  writes  Murdoch,  "  that 
the  life  of  a  good  writer  is  best  read  in  "  his 
works."  Upon  which  Johnson  observes  :  "  The 
biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked,  that  an 
author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works :  his  ob 
servation  was  not  well  timed.  Savage,  who  lived 
much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me,  he  heard  a 
lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather  from  his 
works  three  parts  of  his  character,  that  he  was  a 
'great  lover,  a  great  swimmer,  and  rigorously 
abstinent:'  but,  said  Savage,  he  knows  not  any 
love  but  that  of  the  sex ;  he  was  perhaps  never 
in  cold  water  in  his  life ;  and  he  indulges  himself 
in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach.  Yet 
Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most  eager  praise 
of  his  social  qualities,  his  warmth  and  constancy 
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of  friendship,   and  his  adherence  to  his  first  ac 
quaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputa 
tion  had  left  them  behind  him.1'    While  in  justifi 
cation  of  Murdoch  Mr.  Corney  remarks  (note  1), 
"Johnson,  relying  on  the  testimony  of  Savage, 
censures  this  observation,   as  not  well  timed.     I 
shall  prove  in  a  future  note  the  incompetency  of 
his  witness."     "  I  have  now,"  he  adds  in  note  88, 
"  to  encounter  Johnson  and  Savage. — Johnson, 
relying  on  the  statements  of  Savage,  hints  that 
the  poet  and  the  man  were  very  dissimilar  beings  : 
the  former,  a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer,  and 
rigorously  abstinent;    the  latter, — insensible   to 
passion,  never  in  cold  water,  and  extremely  luxu 
rious.     Now  I  affirm,  as  to  the  first  accusation, 
that  Thomson  was  desperately  in  love  with  the 
Amanda  whom  he  celebrates  in  verse  ;  the  second 
accusation  is  beneath  discussion ;   but  as  to  the 
third,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  he  yielded 
more   frequently   to   the   allurements   of   festive 
pleasure,  than   might   become  a  true  votary  of 
serene  philosophy.     It  was  one  of  the  prominent 
vices  of  the  times." 

There  is  nothing  here  to  convince  the  reader 
that  Savage  was  an  incompetent  witness ;  nor  do 
I  think  it  in  Mr.  Corney's  power  to  make  good 
his  promise.  The  note  leaves  the  matter  very 
much  where  it  stood  ;  but  we  have  something  to-, 
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add  in  favour  of  Savage,  and  of  course  against 
Mr.  Corney.* 

From  1726  to  1743,  the  year  in  which  Savage 
died,  the  two  poets  were  friends,  and  much  with 
one  another.  One  of  Thomson's  first  London 
acquaintances  was  the  wretched  Savage  ;  for  a 
young  man  in  London,  in  the  year  1 726,  with  a 
turn  for  literature,  and  whose  first  want  was  a 
pair  of  shoes,  was  sure  of  meeting  Savage.  Se 
veral  references  to  the  two  poets  occur  in  a  curious 
little  volume  of  letters,  quite  overlooked  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  (the  writer  of  the  Aldine  Life  of 
Thomson,)  and  equally  so  by  Mr.  Corney.  The 
title  of  the  volume  is,  "A  Collection  of  Letters, 
never  before  printed  :  written  by  Alexander  Pope, 
Esq.  and  other  ingenious  Gentlemen,  to  the  late 
Aaron  Hill,  Esq.  1751,"  12mo.  pp.  88.  Among 
the  letters  of  the  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  are 
fourteen  from  Thomson  to  Hill. 

In  these  letters  the  name  of  Savage  is  of  com 
mon  occurrence.  Thomson  would  appear  to  have 
met  Savage  in  the  company  of  Aaron  Hill,  on  the 

*  When  Spence  remarked  to  Pope  of  the  tragic  Rowe,  "  I 
thought  Rowe  had  been  too  grave  to  write  such  things ;" 
Pope  replied,  "He!  why  he  would  laugh  all  day  long!  he 
would  do  nothing  else  but  laugh." — Spence  by  Singer,  p.  284. 
Spence  had  read  Rowe  in  his  works.  Pope  had  read  both 
the  man  and  his  works. 
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26th  April,  1726.  He  mentions  having  seen  him 
again,  in  a  letter  to  Hill,  dated  20th  of  October 
in  the  same  year.  A  gap  occurs  in  the  corres 
pondence  after  1726;  but  in  a  letter  dated  ten 
years  later  (May  11,  1736)  he  expresses  a  wish 
that  Hill  would  come  and  see  him  in  Kew  Lane, 
and  he  would  ask  Pope  and  Savage  to  meet  him : 
"  but  how  to  find  Savage,"  he  adds,  "  requires 
more  intelligence  than  is  allotted  to  mortals." 

The  poem  by  Savage,  "  On  Public  Spirit  with 
regard  to  Public  Works,"  was  written  at  Rich 
mond,  whither  he  had  retired  for  some  time,  that 
he  might  prosecute  his  design  in  full  tranquillity. 
The  subject  has  been  described  as — 

"  Worthy  a  Thomson's  muse,  a  Frederick's  ear  ;" 

and  the  poem  was  published  in  June  1737.  In 
1737  he  was  therefore  a  near  neighbour  of  Thom 
son. 

From  the  following  letter  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  September  1738  still  a  resident  at 
Richmond,  in  frequent  intercourse  with  Thomson, 
his  next  door  neighbour,  it  may  be  said,  and  what 
is  more — his  friend. 

To  Dr.  Birch. 
[Birch  MSS.  4318.  art.  46.] 

Sept.  1st,  1738. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  had  done  my  self  ye  Honour  of  calling  on  you  to 
day,  but  am  very  much  in  a  Hurrey—  I  take  this  oppurtunity 
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of  letting  you  know  yt  I  ;un  struck  out  (and  am  ye  only  Person 
struck  out),  of  ye  late  Queen's  List  of  Pensions. 

Mr.  Mencles  and  his  Lady  intend  to  call  on  you  in  a  coach 
on  Wednesday  next  between  8  and  nine  in  ye  morning,  to 
desire  ye  Favour  of  you  to  accompany  us  to  Chiswick,  to  see 
ye  Earl  of  Burlington's  House  and  Gardens ;  I  having  taken 
care  to  reserve  a  Place  in  my  Ticket  on  purpose  for  you ;  so  yl 
I  beg  you  will  not  dissappoint  us.  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Thomson  and  my  self  will  be  of  the  party.  Pray  expect  Mr. 
Mendes,  who  desired  me  earnestly  not  to  fail  writing  to  you  on 
this  occasion.  I  am  now  going  to  Eichmond,  and  shall  scarce 
be  at  Clapton  till  after  our  seeing  the  Gardens,  Mr.  Thomson 
and  I  proposing  to  meet  ye  rest  of  ye  company  at  Turnham 
Green. 

Be  so  good  only  as  to  write  Mr.  Mendes  word  you  will  meet 
Him  and  also  a  direction  to  your  Lodging  yt  He  may  know 
where  to  take  you  up,  and  direct  to  Him  at  his  House  over 
against  ye  Pond  at  Clapton,  near  Hackney. 
I  am  Dr.  Sir, 

Yrs.  most  affectionately, 

R :  SAVAGE. 

P.S.  Pray  put  your  Letter  to  Mr.  Mendes  in  ye  Penny 
Post  by  Eight  a  Clock  on  Monday  Morning. — But  above  all 
do  not  dissappoint  us  on  any  account  of  your  Company. — We 
all  being  exceeding  desirous  of  it — I  hope  you  have  not  forgot 
lending  Miss  Carter  ye  Author  to  be  Let. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  no  incompetent 
witness;  he  knew  Thomson  well,  he  knew  his 
friends,  and  he  was  no  common  observer.  The 
world  of  letters  is  infinitely  obliged  to  Johnson 
for  preserving  a  remark  like  this,  so  curiously 
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illustrative  of  the  personal  character  of  a  great 
poet,  whose  greatest  praise  is  : 

"  Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 
One  line,  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

not  the  exaggerated  praise  he  has  bestowed  upon 
Pope, 

"  For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings, 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song." 

If  he  had  frailties  and  failings,  he  had  many 
noble  qualities,  possessing,  in  the  grateful  lan 
guage  in  which  Smollett  speaks  of  him,  "  the 
most  benevolent  heart  that  ever  warmed  the 
human  breast.'1* 

P.  C. 

*  Hist,  of  Eny.  vol.  xiii.  p.  433. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  author  of  the  following  Poem,  not  having  had 
the  happiness  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  MR. 
CONGREVE,  is  sensible  that  he  has  drawn  his  private 
character  very  imperfectly.  This  all  his  friends  will 
readily  discover :  and  therefore,  if  any  one  of  them  had 
thought  fit  to  do  j  ustice  to  those  amiable  qualifications, 
which  made  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him,  these  verses  had  never  seen  the  light. 
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OFT  has  the  Muse,  with  mean  attempt,  employ'd 
Her  heaven-born  voice  to  flatter  prosperous  guilt, 
Or  trivial  greatness  :  often  stoop'd  her  song 
To  sooth  Ambition  in  his  frantic  rage, 
The  dire  destroyer,  while  a  bleeding  world 
Wept  o'er  his  crimes.     Of  this  pernicious  skill 
Unknowing  I,  these  voluntary  lays 
To  genuine  worth  devote  ;  to  worth,  by  all 
Confess'd  and  mourn'd  ;  to  CONGREVE  now  no  more. 

First  of  the  fairer  kind  !  by  heaven  adorn'd 
With  every  nobler  praise  ;  whose  smile  can  lift 
The  MUSE  unknown  to  fame,  indulgent  now 
Permit  HER  strain,  ennobled  by  a  name, 
To  all  the  better  few,  and  chief  to  thee, 
Bright  MARLBRO',  ever  sacred,  ever  dear. 
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Lamented  Shade  !  in  him  the  Comic  Muse, 

Parent  of  gay  instruction,  lost  her  lov'd, 

Her  last  remaining  hope  ;  and  pensive  now 

Resigns  to  Folly,  and  his  mimic  rout, 

Her  throne  usurp'd  :  presage  of  darker  times, 

And  deeper  woes  to  come  !  with  taste  declin'd 

Fallen  Virtue  droops  ;  and  o'er  th'  ill-omen'd  age, 

Unseen,  unfear'd,  impend  the  thousand  ills 

That  wait  on  ignorance  :  no  CON  ORE  VE  now 

To  scourge  our  crimes,  or  laugh  to  scorn  our  fools, 

A  new  and  nameless  herd.     Nature  was  his, 

Bold,  sprightly,  various  :  and  superior  Art, 

Curious  to  choose  each  better  grace,  unseen 

Of  vulgar  eyes  ;  wild  delicacy  free  ; 

Tho'  labour'd,  happy ;  and  tho'  strong,  refin'd. 

Judgment,  severely  cool,  o'erlook'd  his  toil, 

And  patient  finish'd  all :  each  fair  design, 

With  freedom  regular,  correctly  great, 

A  Master's  skilful  daring.     Closely  wrought 

His  meaning  Fable,  with  deep  art  perplex'd, 

With  striking  ease  unravel'd  :  no  thin  plot 

Seen  thro'  at  once  and  scorn'd  ;  or  ill  conceal'd 

By  borrow'd  aids  of  mimickry  and  farce. 

His  Characters  strong-featur'd,  equal,  just, 

From  finer  nature  drawn  :  and  all  the  Mind 

Thro'  all  her  mazes  trac'd  ;  each  darker  vice, 

And  darling  folly,  under  each  disguise, 

By  either  sex  assum'd,  of  study'd  ease, 

False  friendship,  loose  severity,  vain  wit, 

Dull  briskness,  shallow  depth,  or  coward  rage. 
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Of  the  whole  Muse  possess'd,  his  piercing  eye 

Discern'd  each  richer  vein  of  genuine  mirth, 

Humour  or  wit ;  where  differing,  where  agreed  ; 

How  counterfeited,  or  by  folly's  grin, 

Or  affectation's  air  :  and  what  their  force 

To  please,  to  move,  to  shake  the  ravish'd  scene 

With  laughter  unreprov'd.     To  him  the  Soul, 

In  all  her  higher  workings,  too,  was  known  : 

What  passions  tumult   there  ;   whence  their  prompt 

spring, 

Their  sudden  flood  of  rage,  and  gradual  fall ; 
Infinite  motion  !  source  supreme  of  bliss, 
Or  love  to  man  ;  our  heaven,  or  hell,  below  ! 

Such  was  his  public  name  ;  nor  less  allow'd 

His  private  worth  :  by  nature  made  for  praise. 

A  pleasing  form  ;  a  soul  sincere  and  clear, 

Where  all  the  human  graces  mix'd  their  charms, 

Pure  candour,  easy  goodness,  open  truth, 

Spontaneous  all :  where  strength  and  beauty  join'cl 

With  wit  indulgent ;  humble  in  the  height 

Of  envy'd  honours  :  and,  but  rarely  found, 

Th'  unjealous  friend  of  every  rival  worth. 

Adorn'd  for  social  life  :  each  talent  his 

To  win  each  heart ;  the  charm  of  happy  ease, 

Free  mirth,  gay  learning,  ever-smiling  wit, 

To  all  endear'd,  a  pleasure  without  pain  : 

What  HALIFAX3  approv'd,  and  MARLBRO'  mourns. 

Not  so  th'  illiberal  mind,  where  knowledge  dwells, 
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Uncouth  and  harsh,  with  her  attendant,  Pride, 

Impatient  of  attention,  prone  to  blame, 

Disdaining  to  be  pleased  ;  condemning  all, 

By  all  condemn'd  ;  for  social  joys  unfit, 

In  solitude  self-curst,  the  child  of  spleen  ; 

Oblig'd,  ungrateful ;  unoblig'd,  a  foe  ; 

Poor,  vitious,  old  ;  such  fierce-ey'd  ASPER  was. — 

Now  meaner  GENUS/  trivial  with  design, 

Courts  poor  applause  by  levity  of  face, 

And  scorn  of  serious  thought ;  to  mischief  prompt, 

Tho'  impotent  to  wound  ;  profuse  of  wealth, 

Yet  friendless  and  unlov'd  ;  vain,  fluttering,  false  : 

A  vacant  head,  and  an  ungenerous  heart. 

But  slighting  these  ignobler  names,  the  Muse 
Pursues  her  favourite  SON,  and  sees  him  now, 
From  this  dim  spot  enlarg'd,  triumphant  soar 
Beyond  the  walk  of  Time  to  better  worlds, 
Where  all  is  new,  all  wondrous,  and  all  blest  ! 
What  art  thou,  Death  !  by  mankind  poorly  fear'd, 
Yet  period  of  their  ills.     On  thy  near  shore, 
Trembling  they  stand,  and  see  thro'  dreaded  mists, 
Th'  eternal  port,  irresolute  to  leave 
This  various  misery,  these  air-fed  dreams 
Which  men  call  life,  and  fame.     Mistaken  minds  ! 
'Tis  reason's  prime  aspiring,  greatly  just ; 
'Tis  happiness  supreme,  to  venture  forth 
In  quest  of  nobler  worlds  ;  to  try  the  deeps 
Of  dark  futurity,  with  HEAVEN  our  guide, 
Th'  unerring  HAND  that  led  us  safe  thro'  time  : 
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That  planted  in  the  soul  this  powerful  hope, 
This  infinite,  ambition  of  new  life. 
And  endless  joys,  still  rising,  ever  new. 

These  CONG  RE  VE  tastes,  safe  on  th'  ethereal   coast, 
Join'd  to  the  numberless,  immortal  quire 
Of  spirits  blest.     High-seated  among  these, 
He  sees  the  public  Fathers  of  mankind, 5 
The  greatly  Good,  those  universal  Minds, 
Who  drew  the  sword,  or  plann'd  the  holy  scheme, 
For  liberty  and  right :  to  check  the  rage 
Of  blood-stain'd  tyranny,  and  save  a  world. 
Such,  high-born  MARLBRO',  be  thy  Sire  divine 
With  wonder  nam'd  ;  fair  Freedom's  champion  he, 
By  heaven  approv'd,  a  conqueror  without  guilt. 
And  such,  on  earth  his  friend,  and  join'd  on  high 
By  deathless  love,  GODOLPHIN'S  6  patriot  worth, 
Just  to  his  country's  fame,  yet  of  her  wealth 
With  honour  frugal ;  above  interest  great. 
Hail  men  immortal  !  social  VIRTUES  hail ! 
First  heirs  of  praise  ! — But  I,  with  weak  essay, 
Wrong  the  superior  theme  :  while  heavenly  quires, 
In  strains  high-warbled  to  celestial  harps, 
Resound  your  names  ;  and  CONGREVE'S  added  voice 
In  heaven  exalts  what  he  admired  below. 

With  these  he  mixes,  now  no  more  to  swerve 
From  reason's  purest  law  ;  no  more  to  please, 
Borne  by  the  torrent  down  a  sensual  age. 
Pardon,  lov'd  shade,  that  I  with  friendly  blame 
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Slight-note  thy  error  ;  not  to  wrong  thy  worth, 

Or  shade  thy  memory  (far  from  my  soul 

Be  that  base  aim)  but  haply  to  deter, 

From  flattering  the  gross  vulgar,  future  pens, 

Powerful  like  thine  in  every  grace,  and  skill'd 

To  win  the  listening  soul  with  virtuous  charms. 

If  manly  thought  and  wit  refin'd  may  hope 

To  please  an  age,  in  aimless  folly  sunk, 

And  sliding  swift  into  the  depth  of  vice  ;7 

Consuming  Pleasure  leads  the  gay  and  young 

Thro'  their  vain  round  ;  and  venal  Faith  the  old, 

Or  Avarice,  mean  of  soul :  instructive  arts 

Pursu'd  no  more  :  the  general  taste  extinct, 

Or  all-debas'd  :  even  sacred  liberty, 

The  great  man's  jest,  and  BRITAIN'S  welfare, — nam'd, 

By  her  degenerate  sons,  the  Poet's  dream, — 

Or  Fancy's  air-built  vision,  gaily  vain. 

Such  the  lost  age  :  yet  still  the  Muse  can  find 

Superior  and  apart,  a  sacred  band, 

Heroic  Virtues  who  ne'er  bow'd  the  knee 

To  sordid  Interest :  who  dare  greatly  claim 

The  Privilege  of  men,  unfearing  truth, 

And  freedom,  heaven's  first  gift ;  th'  ennobling  bliss 

That  renders  life  of  price,  and  cheaply  sav'd 

At  life's  expense  ;  our  sum  of  happiness. 

On  these  the  drooping  Muses  fix  their  eyes  ; 

From  these  expect  their  ancient  fame  restor'd — 

Nor  will  the  hope  be  vain  ;  the  public  weal 

With  theirs  fast-link'd  :  a  generous  truth  conceal'd 
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From  narrow-thoughted  power,  and  known  alone 
To  souls  of  highest  rank.     With  these,  the  Fail- 
Be  join'd  in  just  applause  ;  the  brighter  few, 
Who  raised  above  gay  folly,  and  the  whirl 
Of  fond  amusements,  emulate  thy  praise, 
Illustrious  MARLBRO'  ;  pleas'd,  like  thee,  to  shine 
Propitious  on  the  Muse  ;  whose  charms  inspire 
Her  noblest  raptures,  and  whose  goodness  crowns. 


THE    END. 


NOTES. 


Note  1. 

THOMSON  was  very  lavish  of  his  Dedications  and  Inscriptions ; 
but  not  more  lavish  than  Dr.  Young,  in  his  own  age ;  than 
Dryden,  in  a  preceding ;  or  than  Chapman  before  his  Homer ; 
or  Spenser,  before  "  The  Fairy  Queen." 

The  biographers  of  Thomson  do  not  tell  us,  but  we  know, 
on  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Smollett,  that  it  was 
Thomson's  intention,  had  he  lived,  to  have  withdrawn  the 
whole  of  his  Dedications  in  verse  and  prose,  and  to  have 
stigmatized  by  name  his  unworthy  patrons  in  his  will. — (See 
the  Dedication  to  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.) 

Note  2. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  title. 
Congreve  had  sat  frequently  at  her  table, — been  much  in  her 
society,  and  enjoyed,  it  is  said,  a  share  in  her  affections.  His 
wit  and  character  were  perhaps  his  only  recommendations, — 
for  though  his  person  had  been  handsome,  he  was,  when  most 
intimate  with  the  Duchess,  in  the  decline  of  life,  a  cripple  from 
the  gout,  and  otherwise  diseased.  In  his  desire  to  be  thought 
the  gentleman,  not  the  author  (the  latter  character  he  rejected 
before  Voltaire),  he  left  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Duchess,  "  the  accumulation  of  attentive  parsimony,  which 
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though  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  might  have  given  great 
assistance  to  the  ancient  family  from  which  he  was  descended." 
Johnsons  Lives. 

Congreve  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1729,  at  his  house 
in  Surrey  Street  in  the  Strand,  aged  60.  On  the  the  26th  his 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  Westminster, 
and  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  29th,  was  buried  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  Abbey.  He  was  buried  near  Godolphin's 
monument.  The  pall -bearers  were  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
the  Earl  of  Godolphin  (the  Duchess's  husband),  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  and 
General  Churchill. 

There  are  two  short  letters  in  the  Suffolk  Papers,  written 
before  Congreve's  burial,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to 
Mr.  George  Berkeley,  which  testify  a  proper  feeling  for  the 
dead. 

To  the  Hon.  George  Berkeley. 

Jan.  22,  1728-9 
Sm, 

I  must  desire  you  to  be  one  of  the  six  next  Sunday 
upon  this  very  melancholy  occasion.  I  always  used  to  think 
you  had  a  respect  for  him,  and  I  would  not  have  any  there  that 

had  not. 

I  am,  -Sec. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

To  the  same. 

Jan.  28,  1728-9. 
SIR, 

The  last  letter  I  writ  to  you  was  upon  always  having 
thought  that  you  had  a  respect,  and  a  kind  one,  for  Mr.  Con 
greve.  I  dare  say  you  believe  I  could  sooner  think  of  doing 
the  most  monstrous  thing  in  the  world,  than  sending  anything 
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that  was  his,  whore  I  was  not  persuaded  it  would  he  valued. 
The  number  of  them  I  think  so  of,  are  a  mighty  few  indeed  ; 
therefore  I  must  always  be,  in  a  particular  manner, 
Yours  See. 

MARLBOROUGH.* 

Bird  made  the  medallion  monument  to  Congreve  in  the 
south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Duchess  wrote  the 
inscription,  which  I  transcribe  from  Neale  and  Brayley's 
Westminster  Abbey,  Vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

Mr.  William  Congreve,  Dyed  January  ye  19th,  1728,  Ayed 
56  ,-f-  and  was  buried  near  this  place  :  to  whose  most  Valuable 
Memory  this  Monument  is  Sett  up  by  Henrietta,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  as  a  mark  how  dearly  She  remembers  the  happi 
ness  and  Honour  She  enjoyed  in  the  Sincere  Friendshipp  of  so 
worthy  and  Honest  a  Man,  whose  Virtue,  Candour,  and  Witt 
gained  him  the  Love  and  Esteem  of  the  present  Age,  and  whose 
Writings  will  be  the  Admiration  of  the  Future. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  married  to  the  son 
of  her  father's  friend,  Lord  Godolphin ;  and  dying  in  1738, 
childless,  the  issue  of  her  next  sister,  Lady  Sunderland,  suc 
ceeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Marlborough. 

Note  3. 

Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  was  the  great  friend 
and  patron  of  Congreve,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of 
Swift,  is  thought  to  have  done  enough  for  the  great  dramatic 
poet.  The  "  one  poor  office"  of  Swift,  swells  in  fact  to  three 
or  four  offices.  How  else  did  Congreve  make  his  money? — not 
by  his  plays,  surely  ! 

*  Suffolk  Papers,  Vol.  i.  p.  330. 

+  This  is  a  mistake,  "  William,  the  sonne  of  Mr.  William  Congreve 
of  Bardsey  Grange,  was  baptised,  Febru.  10th,  1669."  Register  of  the 
parish  of  Bardsey,  or  Bardsa,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York.  Malone's 
Life  of  Dryden,  p.  225. 
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Note  4. 

Asper  was  perhaps  Dennis.  I  have  failed  in  identifying 
Genus. 

Note  5. 

In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  Plough  employ 'd, 
The  kings  and  awful  Fathers  of  Mankind  : 
And  some,  with  whom  compar'd  your  Insect  Tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 

Spring. 

Note  6. 

Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  the  bosom  friend 
and  political  associate  of  Marlborough.  His  son,  the  second 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  was  married  to  Henrietta  Churchill — the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  this  poem  is  inscribed. 
He  died  in  1712,  and  is  described  on  his  monument  as  chief 
minister  to  Queen  Anne  "  during  the  first  nine  glorious  years 
of  her  reign." 

Note  7. 

These  three  lines  perhaps  belong  to  the  preceding  para 
graph.  They  are  certainly  out  of  place  where  they  at  present 
stand. 
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